


Letters from Members 


Needed ... Most 


Just when I needed it most, along 
It has 
informed me of much that I need to know 


comes The School Press Review. 


since, this year, | was elected art editor 
I need a guide to year- 
book planning and would appreciate any 


of our yearbook. 


help you can give me. Your Yearbook 
Fundamentals and Vital Details of Year- 
book Planning would seem to fill the bill 
admirably —R.I., Cal. 
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Appreciate 


We are starting our first yearbook with 
our first graduating class and would ap- 
preciate membership blanks and other 
pertinent material. As the Adviser of a 
yearbook in another school, I learned to 
appreciate your service and would like to 
continue in the Association—M.H., N.]. 
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Incorrect 


In the March listing of the newspaper 
awards, our publication received Medalist 
rating but it was published as First Place. 
The score book arrived more than a 


When 


we received top rating we forgave the 


month later than other schools. 
delay. Our latest grievance is the pub- 


lishing of our incorrect rating. —M.R., 
Pa. 


The original list was sent to the 
printer of The Review as soon as it 
was ready for release to the press prior 
to the last Convention. Errors were to 
have bene corrected in the galleys, and 
many were. During the review of the 
score books, other errors were found 
which were corrected in later issues of 
The Review. We are sorry, of course, 
that any errors occurred and we regret 
that yours was not found by us. We 
have published the correction since. As 
to the receipt of your score book, it 
was mailed on the 25th of March. The 
last one left the office on April 28. 
The Contest announcement stated, as 
usual, that score books would be mailed 
from four to six weeks after the Con- 
vention. It may be that the reports 
issued by other schools referred to the 
press releases. Frequently, comments 
of this nature appear in the papers be- 
fore the score books are received.—Ed. 


Valuable 


We were very happy to receive our 
First Place Certificate. Your constructive 
criticisms of former years have helped us 
in producing this First Place yearbook. 
The specific suggestions you gave us in 
our 1955 scorebook will be very valuable 
for the present staff—M.E., N.Y. 

yoy 
Complaint 


I would like to register a complaint 
as to your use of the classifications pub- 
lished as “printed” and “offset.” You 
must realize the difficulty I have explain- 
ing why our book is not “printed.” If 
you are to use the term “offset,” which 
is generally unknown, please use “letter- 
press,” equally unknown. It is also be- 
yond my knowledge why any sort of 
classification, other than the size of the 
school, would be used in judging high 
school yearbooks.—A.P., Tex. 

The Entry Form for yearbooks car- 
ries under “Method of Reproduction,” 
the term “Printed” followed by “letter- 
press” in parentheses; “Offset,” followed 
in parentheses by “includes litho- 
graphed, planographed, photo-offset, 
etc.” These were inserted after consul- 
tation with a number of Advisers and 
members of the professional fields. As 
far as we can determine, they are tech- 
nical terms used in the industry to de- 
scribe the several processes by which 
publications are reproduced. We can- 
not agree they are “unknown” nor can 
we decide what could be used in their 
place. They are terms that should be 
understood by any staff engaged in 
work on any type of school publica- 
tions. As to the classification of the 
publications, it was long ago decided 
that a book could not be rated entirely 
by the size of the school alone. The 
different types of schools have their 
problems in handling their work which 
must be taken into consideration. A 
private school with resident pupils, a 
public school in a community, a cen- 
tral school in a rural area with pupils 
transported by busses on a given sched- 
ule, a school in an industrial area, and 
one in a residential neighborhood have 
staff and organizational problems that 
are not the same. Finances depend to 
a large degree on location regardless 
of the size of the school. Many more 


The Cover 


The plate used on this issue through 
the courtesy of Mr. Kirk Krutsch, Adviser 
to The 1956 Panorama, Defiance, Ohio, 
High School, has an interesting back- 
ground. The idea of the shot was con- 
ceived by Duan Roth, editor-in-chief, 
Jane Howard, copy editor, and Paula 
Peters, photographic editor. The photo 
was made by Paul March, current presi- 
dent of the Ohio Photographers Associa- 
tion, who has been the Panorama pho- 
tographer for the past four years. Sub- 
mitted for competition, it has won the 
Award of Merit Ribbon of Indiana, the 
Indiana Director's Plaque, the Wisconsin 
Mark of Excellent Ribbon, and Third 
Award of the Tennessee Professional Pho- 
tographers Convention. It has also been 
accepted for hanging in the International 
Salon in Chicago and the Buler Art In- 
And The 


Review picked it out for reproduction on 


stitute at Youngstown, Ohio. 


its cover without prior knowledge of its 
high rating in other circles. 


items could be listed to justify ho- 
mogeneous groupings for the most fa- 
vorable consideration of each publica- 
tion.—Ed. 
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The Gleam - - - How and Why It Grew 


By SARAH ELLEN CAMPBELL, Publications Adviser, William Chrisman High School, Independence, Mo. 


When the Hon. Harry S. Truman, 
then President of the United States, 
addressed the 28th Annual CSPA Con- 
vention in 1952, he told how “fe other 
kids and myself... got out the first 
number of the Gleam named after that 
admonition in Tennyson's poem—after 
it, follow it, follow the gleam.” The 
Gleam, now a yearbook, is still pub- 
lished in Independence and a CSPA 
member. We asked the current Adviser 
to tell us what has happened to it over 
the years. Here is the story. 


DDRESSING the 274 graduates 
A of William Chrisman High School 

May 27, 1955, former President 
Harry S. Truman told them that he was 
graduated from Chrisman 54 years ago, 
but that since all the records had been 
burned, there was no proof of his gradua- 
tion. The present sponsor of the high 
school annual silently disagreed with him, 
for she knew that there was a copy of 
the 1901 Gleam in the school library 
which had a picture and list of the 1901 
graduates including Harry S. Truman, 
Bess Wallace, and Charles G. Ross. 

Some four or five years ago, a teacher 
who was nearing retirement age in an 
eastern college wrote to the high school 
office asking that a letter be sent to her 
verifying the fact that she was a graduate 
of William Chrisman High School. She, 
furthermore, wanted the statement that 
she was a member of Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Ross's class. The secretary was certain 


p that no record could be found. The year- 


book sponsor went to the library, obtained 
the copy of the 1901 Gleam which con- 
tained not only the lady's picture and 
fame but an article which she had writ- 
ten. The secretary sent her the letter 
containing the coveted information. 


HESE TWO incidents have been re- 
lated to show the importance of a 
yearbook in recording a history of the 
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school year as well as serving as a mem- 
ory book. The Gleam has been such a 
continuous record for 55 years with its 
founders including Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Ross. 


“We hope that the idea of a high 
school annual may not die here, but that 
the publication may be taken up by our 
successors, and so made a regular institu- 
tion of the High School,” is a wish ex- 
pressed in the 1901 Gleam, yearbook of 
the William Chrisman High School, Inde- 
The idea has been 
kept alive during the years with one of 
the highlights of the present school years 
being the distribution of the Gleam. 


The 1901 yearbook was published at 
commencement by the senior class. 
Charles G. Ross was editor-in-chief of 
Chrisman's first yearbook which was 
called as in this paper—the Gleam... ; 
then immediately called an annual. The 
staff made the following statement, “We 
have the assurance that ours is the first 
venture of the kind made in the history 
of the school—except for a few issues 
of the Quarterly which appeared a few 
years ago, and which failed through lack 
of advertising—the Quarterly was con- 
fined to a single issue which has sufficient 
advertising.” 

This first Gleam, 63/, inches by 1014 
inches with black print on a tan paper 
cover, contained 33 pages of copy and 
11 pages of advertising. The paper cover 
was decorated with a drawing indicating 
the following of the Gleam. T. P. Taylor, 
business manager, drew the cover design 


pendence, Missouri. 


as well as another on page one with 
Tennyson's “The Gleam” printed in the 
lower left corner and a drawing of the 
high school. Three pictures: A group pic- 
ture of the 41 members of the senior 
class, a group picture of the faculty, and 
a corner of the library, were all the pic- 
torial coverage given in this first edition. 





The copy, essay type material by mem- 
ers of the graduating class, included 
such topics as “Astonishing the Natives,” 
“A Day in June,” and ‘Burns and Poe.” 
There were short poems, one entitled 
“Coo-coo or Goo-goo” follows: 
“When Jupiter courted Juno, 
He became in form a cuckoo, 
And Gilbert is crazy to know, 
If the eyes that he made were goo- 
goo.” 

Advertisements in this first edition of 
the Gleam provide quite a contrast to 
those of the present, especially the prices 
quoted. One such advertisement read as 
follows—"“Very Best Set of Teeth (with 
painless extracting) $7.50. Painless ex- 
tracting SOc.” The price of a man’s suit 
ranged from $7.50 to $12. 


OLLOWING the same format and 
design until 1906, the yearbook 
added two or three innovations each year 
such as individual pictures of the mem- 
bers of the board of education, editor-in- 
chief, assistant editor-in-chief, and busi- 
ness manager in the 1902 edition. In this 
edition the commencement program, pro- 
vided entirely by student talent, was print- 
ed on the inside of the back cover. This 
was the “fourteenth annual commence- 
ment of the Independence High School.” 
Dedicated to the board of education, 
the 1903 yearbook contained a preface 
which stated: “The High School annual 
according to the view of the present 
editors, should be a source of inspira- 
tion as well as information to those inter- 
ested in school work. It should be a 
repository of interesting events, a means 
by which usages and customs of the 
school can be preserved. It should be a 
book which the senior may take away 
with him as a precious memento of his 
last year in school, and by which he may 
recall in after years, the memories of that 


(Continued on Page 16) 


So What’s Wrong With Journalism? 


By MARGARET GAMAGE SHIRO 


nalism training in high schools? 

Well, I don’t. I owe my bread and 
butter to that very training. Let me tell 
you why. 


*y O YOU DOUBT the value of jour- 


When my husband was sent to Korea, 
I found it necessary to get a job to sup- 
port myself and my young son. And I 
succeeded — landing not one job, but 
TWO—and both in my field of jour- 
nalism. 


My first break was with Louise Wilson, 
creator and brain behind the oldest re- 
tailing radio program in the country. 
Sent to her by a mutual friend, I bluntly 
stated that I needed a job. The next turn 
was here . . . “What have you done?” 
Frankly, I told her the truth—nothing. 
“But,” I added, “there’s my training back- 
ground.” 


I told her about my college degree in 
journalism and my experiences as editor 
of the college paper. This made no im- 
pression on her. Then I told her about 
the three years I spent at Arsenal Tech, 
Indianapolis, Ind., learning journalism 
from the ground up—learning by doing. 

Louise’s eyes began to light up and I 
was hired to write one script every other 
week. And, right there on the spot, I 
got my first assignment! 


After the daze had worn off, I asked 
her why she had shown such faith in me. 
And this is what she said: “College de- 
grees are getting to be a ‘dime a dozen’ 
now. But such thorough training begin- 
ning in high school days MUST have left 
its marks . . . and it also shows a con- 
tinued interest in writing.” 


She went on to say that she had heard 
of the advanced view that Indiana high 
schools in particular take toward jour- 
nalism training. She was doubly im- 
pressed. 


Soon after that interview, I was ad- 


vanced to writing on a one-script-a-week 


basis. I was given a good deal of writing 


freedom and have reached the place where 
my scripts need only minor changes. I 
am also being groomed to sell a program 
of my own to a small town department 
store and radio station. 


Twe 


OW for the second break—at East- 
man Kodak Company. The editor 

of Kodakery, the employes’ newspaper, 
made no bones about the fact that I was 
only one of several applicants being con- 
sidered for the staff vacancy—yet, I got 
the job. Not because of my experience— 
remember, I had none. But because of 
the background of training which far ex- 
celled that of the other applicants who 
had nothing but four years’ study in col- 
leges. I had seven years of study, plus a 
two-week summer course at Indiana Uni- 
versity .. . and several exposures to advice 
from top-notch journalists in sessions of 
the Indiana High School Press Associa- 
tion Conference at Franklin College— 


- later to become my alma mater—and at 


Butler University Journalism Field Days, 
not to mention years spent as Tech’s cor- 
respondent to the Indianapolis papers. 

I was told very frankly that my ex- 
tensive training—from high school on— 
was what got me the job. 

“All right,” you say. “So high school 
journalism training can get people jobs. 
What about holding jobs?” 

It's what a person has in his head and 
how he uses it that keeps a job from 
slipping through his fingers. And what 
I have in my head wasn’t put there by 
one or two professors in college—it was 
put there by a high school teacher first, 
last, and always. I soon found that every 
rool of knowledge I was using on both 
my jobs was something I had learned in 
high school first—and then relearned in 
college. Also, all that I had in my head 
had been put there over eight and a half 
years of study—and it stands to reason 
that seven years are far more valuable to 


learning than a mere four years. 


I was one of the fortunate few who 
knew from the time I was small that 
some day I wanted to write for a living. 
But not everyone is this fortunate. If 
in high school, they are not at least ex- 
posed to varied fields of professional pos- 
sibilities, they can waste untold years of 
college training still hunting for their 
nook. Many people I have met since go- 


ing into the business world have sadly 


sighed, “Journalism! If only I had had 
a crack at it before college!” 


UT GETTING back to “Why teach 
journalism in high schools?”—we 
encourage our students to publish high 
school newspapers and yearbooks. So why 
not encourage more journalism training? 
Remember the old saying, “If anything is 
worth doing at all, it’s worth doing right.” 
Of course, there is another aspect to 
the question “Why teach journalism in 
high schools?” that I doubt has ever been 
considered. We are required to study 
English, to have a better command of the 
English language. 
to change that. 


I would not propose 


But journalism is the study of the Eng- 
lish language in the one form with which 
everyone comes into contact every day— 
newspaper English. Doesn't it stand to 
reason that we should learn whys and 
wherefores of this domain of written Eng- 
lish as well as spoken English? 


Of course, in English courses, we learn 
to write compositions and themes; but 
after graduation, whoever reads, let alone 
writes, a composition or a theme? It's all 
newspapers and magazines for the most 
part. So why shouldn’t we learn about 
them, too, even if we don’t intend to some 
day write for them? 


What has started out to be a mete 
“testimonial” of the value of high school 
journalism training has grown, I fear, into 
something much more complicated, but 
the basic truth is this: If it hadn't bees 
for MY high school journalism training f 
I seriously doubt if I would have beef 
able to support my son when the need 
arose. And I wouldn't be on the way up f 
as I am with plans in the making for m) 
own radio program. 


If you must doubt the value of jour 
nalism training in high schools, then yo 
must doubt, also, the value of any other 
course in high school that broadens the 
outlook, instills the desire to try, or helps 
the student to find out what he wait 
out of life. Then, too, you must doub 
the value of high school as a preparatiot 


for life. 


The School Press Revité 
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Advertising: A Means of Financing Paper Successfully 


By PROF. SAM J. UNDERWOOD, Alma College, Alma, Mich. 


HERE ARE several misconceptions 

about this monster, advertising— 

which need some careful attention. 
| think that we would all agree that we 
are advertising in many ways for which 
we are not being paid in terms of dollars 
and cents. These informal remarks are 
intended to give some ideas about adver- 
tising which you might not have had be- 
fore and to stimulate your interest in do- 
ing everything in your power to finance 
your publications with the idea of doing 
something constructive in the school com- 
munity for those people to whom you sell 
your advertising. 

There are some popular misconceptions 
about the role of advertising: 

(1) Merchants in particular and busi- 
ness men in general have been 
known to heckle student solicitors 
of advertising; 

a. “I don’t want to advertise be- 
cause your service is of no value 
to me.” 

b. “Why trouble me for advertis- 
ing, for what I would give 
would represent a gift and not 
a sound financial investment.” 

c. “Come back to see me when 
I'm not too busy, and I shall 
be happy to talk to you about 
advertising.” (This remark is 
popularly-known as_ the 
around technique. ) 

d. “I bought advertising of you last 
year, and I did not realize any 
monetary gain, so I’m not in- 
terested another year.” 

High school and college personnel 
who insist that a paper can not be 
financed, at least partially, through 
proper advertising simply miss the 
boat in doing a real service for the 
community and for the students 
who have the experience in the 
business world while attending 
school. 


run- 


~ 
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Of course, I can answer all these popu- 
lar misconceptions plus any which you 
might suggest by means of applying logic 
to the situation; but since advertising is 
80 closely concerned with the whole area 
of human relations, or publicity if you 
will, I insist that the human element in 
advertising is very important. I would 
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not be so naive as to suppose that you can 
finance your papers successfully if you do 
not, first of all, have a good paper. No- 
body has time to spend with a losing 
proposition, so I maintain that any serious 
advertising program must revolve around 
the proposition that you are publishing a 
newspaper which represents all the groups 
which make up your student body. 


I F WE ARE publishing the best type 

of paper that we can possibly publish 
within the framework of our limitations, 
I am confident that we need not be so 
timid and apologetic when we call on our 
patrons for real and substantial financial 
support. Editors and advisers can do any 
staff a great service by planning the ad- 
vertising campaign carefully, taking into 
consideration the human element 
volved, and working conscientiously until 
merchants and readers note the advan- 
tages of advertising. 


in- 


Students who go out to sell advertising 
for their papers without making a careful 
study of the type of appeal they will make 
to each merchant oftentimes do more 
harm than good. It is not enough to 
go into a business establishment and ask: 
“Would you like to run an ad in the 
school paper, or would you like the same 
ad in this year’s paper which you ran last 
year?” It is all too easy to have the mer- 
chant say, “No,” when you approach him 
so dogmatically and demand of him a 
point-blank answer. Of course, I am in- 
timating that each ad which you sell 
should have been sold on the basis of 
the intrinsic worth of the copy to the 
merchant plus the fact that you are pro- 
viding the merchant with an opportunity. 
I guarantee you that you will realize 
“pecks of gold” from your merchants if 
you will use your good common sense. 


I have browsed through hundreds of 
newspapers to see what I could suggest 
to you on the basis of a somewhat casual 
inventory of student newspapers. In too 
many instances, I was not impressed with 
what I have seen. Frankly, I have seen 
hundreds of inches of otherwise dull and 
uninteresting advertising copy filling up 
pages—perfectly respectable pages! Too 
few of the papers had made any serious 
effort to study their problems before do- 


ing something different and interesting 
about them. Too many papers, I am 
afraid, have allowed printers to set up 
copy and to leave it from year to year 
without making any attempt to change. 
Too few of the papers I have seen make 
any attempt to use original art work and 
photography to make the advertising 
sparkle. You see, if you don’t use some 
means to get the reader’s attention after 
you have sold the ad, chances are that you 
will not be successful in getting a repeat 
on the advertisement. 


ee. then, is not the only way 
of assuring your customer that his 
ad is being read! For example, why not 
take fashion shots using ‘teen agers wher- 
ever possible to make your copy spicy 
and interesting? A bit of original art 
work—and what school does not have a 
student who can do this sort of thing— 
is another way to persuade your merchant 
that the copy is being read and acted 
upon. As a matter of fact, it would be 
worth the effort to draw up several pos- 
sibilities for each merchant before going 
to see him. I think that this technique 
will pay off where just waltzing in and 
asking “Do you want to run an ad in 
the school paper?” will not pay off. 

Maybe it’s important to mention that 
business men are in business to make 
money, and we should be very careful 
in making appointments to suit the busi- 
ness man rather than just dropping in to 
see him and to chat at his busiest time. 
Heaven forbid that we use this sort of 
approach, because I maintain that we 
have some service to offer. In fact, I hope 
that I have implied that one of the car- 
dinal reasons for a student newspaper is 
to help the community carry on business 
processes. Business administration teach- 
ers, commercial teachers, and school li- 
brarians can give much valuable assist- 
ance along this line. 

To summarize: 

(1) If each ad which you put in your 
paper has an individuality all its 
own, you don’t have to worry about 
success. 


(2) Hit the idea rather hard that we 
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The Woodrow Wilson Centennial 


This year, the centennial of a man who symbolizes “Freedom 
for Man—A World Safe for Mankind” will be celebrated 
throughout the world. Governments, peoples, universities, col- 
leges, schools, libraries, learned societies, and community or- 
ganizations are planning activities to honor and advance the 
principles and ideals he espoused. 


Again, the school press is being asked to participate and to 
wield its great influence among those who must bear a per- 
sonal share of the burden in the not too distant future. 


With the 1955 Contest Announcements, mailed during the 
month of November, the invitation to participate was included. 
It is a unique opportunity to become a part of this world-wide 
observance and to open the door to an understanding of the 
major ideals and objectives which are basic to the American 
concept of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 


ae te 


Bring in the Administrators 


School publications cannot operate successfully in the vacuum 


of administrative indifference if they are to serve the school 
and the community as they should. From various sources 
throughout the country we have found a curtain of some sub- 
stance, yet unidentified or labelled, that separates the publica- 
tion from the administration. This closes the door to an in- 
valuable source of information and, by the same token, throws 
a road-block in the way of channels of information that could 
be helpful to the guiding authorities. 

We note with no small satisfaction that in some of the 
recent school press conferences, administrators have been in- 
vited to appear on the program to tell their side of the story. 


This should be cultivated until the curtain dissolves. What 


Four 


would help, also, and we have found increasing instances of 
it in CSPA Conferences and Conventions, is the presence of 
administrators as guests of the associations or delegates to the 
conventions themselves. 


Ever since their beginnings, the professional newspapermen 
have been impressed with the seriousness of the delegates and 
their earnest desire to improve their way of doing their work. 
There are still some members of the administration of some 
of our large and, presumably, enlightened schools, who look 
on the Convention as a mere junket which enables students 
and Advisers to take a day or two away from school. 


Nothing could be farther from the facts. These are not 
conventions where people shirk their responsibilities as a check 
of attendance at any hour would indicate. These editors come 
here to get something, probably at their own expense and they 
stick to the job until the last meeting is over. The results seen 
over the years give one the impression that much has been 
accomplished and by all the signs and portents the saturation 
point has not yet been reached. 


Let us have more of our administrators with us so that by 
seeing they may believe. 


Ce F 


Primer on Printing 


From time to time it is noticed that newspapers, magazines, 
and yearbooks entered in the CSPA Contest are placed in 
classifications as to methods of reproduction that were contrary 
to the facts as evidenced by the publications themselves. For 
a time, it was believed that an error had occurred in checking 


the proper box. 


A recent letter, given elsewhere in this issue, indicates clearly 
that the several methods used in the production of the student 
publications are not known or understood by staffs or Advisers 
Further, issue was taken with this Association on the grounds 
that the terms “offset” and “letterpress” are unknown. 


This, being a matter of surprise to us, we canvassed the § 


printing fraternity to see where we were wrong. This inquity 
on our part occasioned considerable surprise for the terms are 
those commonly used in the industry and no others are known 
or in use. 


To try to overcome this lack of information, there is fe 
printed in this issue a Primer on Printing. This came from 
Edpress News, the journal of the Educational Press Association 


of America, of which this magazine is a member. As its name 
implies, this deals with the educational press and the article 
came out of a workshop held for editors and staff members 
of those journals who may have found themselves in the same 
position as some of our Advisers and staffs. 

We believe that it is not necessary for an Adviser or staf 
to know all the technicalities of printing but we do feel thi 
a knowledge of the means by which an individual paper is t 
produced is of primary importance and interest to the peopl 
publishing it. This “Primer” is as simple as any primer 
be and we recommend that it be read and digested to avoid 


all future questions on the subject. 
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Utilizing Our Feature Material 


By FRANCES McCONNELL, Adviser, The Canary, High School, Allentown, Pa. 


INCE the first line of type is the 
most interesting, the feature writer 
must immediately capture the at- 
tention of the reader by making a striking 
statement or by creating suspense. If the 
writer feels as others feel, is able to touch 
the hearts and imagination, or has a deep 
interest in out-of-the-way people and 
places, he will be able to create a feature 
worth reading. 

A writer who has a sense of the dra- 
matic, coupled with a humorous turn in 
writing ability, or is able to peer deeper 
into the significance of things than the 
ordinary person, will be able to write the 
human interest type of story that is so 
lacking in the student publications. 

Features must be timely; they can in- 
form, entertain, or touch the heart. They 
may be mews features or personality 
sketches. A feature can be on any topic 
just as long as it has reader appeal. 

Informative features can be written on 
such subjects as Hunting Season, Know 
Your School, or What Girls Look for in 
the Ideal Boy. 


Entertaining features may describe play 
tryouts, old cars that students or faculty 
members drive, or even the Thanksgiving 
turkey. 

Human interest topics may discuss peo- 
ple with unusual hobbies, such as catch- 
ing snakes, pulling boners, having a hos- 
pital experience. 

Personality sketches pick up interest in 
the way they are displayed. Baby pic- 
tures may accompany the picture of the 
way the individual looks today. Certain 
thumbnail sketches with the person doing 
what he likes most to do may appeal. 

In the case of writing news features, 
anything that has been straight news may 
be dressed up with an “angle” and imag- 
ination. For instance, a good news fea- 
ture may be made out of the fact that 
one of the senior girls in your high school 
just received her airplane pilot's license. 


EW REPORTERS often wonder 
where they may find feature ideas. 
In the main office there is much that will 
lend itself to the writing of features. For 
mstance, there is located the lost and 
found department, the daily absentee rolls, 
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with when and why and how often stu- 
dents are absent and tardy. 

In the nurse’s office, one may find 
human interest material. How many stu- 
dents report to the nurse each day, and 
for what ailments? 


The athletic office, the janitors, the 
cafeteria women, the people who work as 
stenographers and secretaries, each has a 
feature story somewhere within him. 
Teachers, classes, games, parties, all will 
yield a wealth of material if correctly 


tapped. 
Given below is a list of ideas for many 
types of features: 


Queer mistakes made on tests, unusual 
and weird exercises in gym classes (pre- 
tend you are an outsider viewing the gyra- 
tions of each pupil ), trips teachers or stu- 
dents have taken, the drugstore where stu- 
dents congregate, student and faculty 
opinion of a timely subject (don’t just 
list the names of the people and their 
statement; make a story out of it); 


Suggestions as to where to go for 
amusement on a date (gives prices, etc.), 
exchanges showing where other schools 
are different or unique, an interview with 
the boy who shows the movies at school, 
an article on students’ lockers, or a girl's 
purse, or a pocket in a boy’s trousers, an 
article to trace a synonym (and its deri- 
vation), find the perfect male or female 
according to standard measurements, count 
the twins in school and write an article 
about them (with pictures), include a 
Did You Know? column; 


An article on left-handedness, what 
rooms in the school have interesting dis- 
plays, whether or not red heads have fiery 
tempers, dieting and its results, whether 
or not high schoolers eat a hearty break- 
fast, birthday stories, the newly built home 
of a teacher, outside activities of students 
and teachers, the number and amount of 
scholarships to colleges, hands and their 
function (use pictures), feet and their 
position on the stairs, posture going up 
and down the halls; 


Post graduates, visitors to school (ani- 
mal or human), teachers who graduated 
from the school in which they teach, 
absent-mindedness, an explanation of the 
basketball rules, the review of the basket- 


ball or football season, the size of classes, 
of departments. 


Articles can also discuss movies, songs, 
TV programs, can also list things around 
the school that are good (We can’t help 
admiring ) and contain fashion pic- 
tures of girls who have made their own 
clothes, an alumni column, and popularity 
contests. These all make good suggestions 


for features. 


What's new in the library, new courses 
and how they are taken, the life of an 
athlete, safe driving, health, recipes, man- 
ners, how we measure up to other schools, 
robins and squirrels outside the window 
continue to provide reader interest. 


Whenever a writer plays on the emo- 
tions, or on the spirit of sympathy or 
kindness, or when he tells of people's 
troubles or mistakes or the funny things 
that happen to them, he is finding the 
commonplace and making it unusual. 
When he learns the knack of touching 
the heart or presenting the usual in an 
unique way, then he has become a good 
feature writer. 


Theodore P. Pidus, formerly Adviser 
to the Ma*rror, Palmerton, Pa. High 
School, is now a member of the faculty 
of the Owen J. Roberts High School, 
R.D. 2, Pottstown, Pa. 

cH S 

Miss Esther Baird, Adviser to the 
Shawnee, Peters Township High School, 
Canonsburg, Pa., retired last June after 
35 years of teaching in the schools of 
her state. She now lives at R. D. 2, Can- 
onsburg, Pa. 

7? Fu ¢ 

Freedoms Foundation has announced 
its annual High School Newspaper Edi- 
torial Awards in support of the Ameri- 
can Credo. There will be fifty awards 
of $100 each and the George Washington 
Honor Medal. Those chosen for this 
honor will participate in the ceremonies 
of presentation on February 22, 1956, at 
Valley Forge, Pa. This year, yearbooks 
carrying out the basic theme in their 
1956 books will receive the same number 
and type of awards at the February 22, 
1957, presentation. The deadline for year- 
books is June 30, 1956. 





WATCH THE HILLS AT NIGHT p 


The day-warmed slates were soothing to my bare, brown soles, 
One eve I climbed upon a sharp, high roof and sat. 

A wind hissed through the leaves of trees below, and warned 
Me that my presence there was not desired, even tried 
To push me off. 


Poetry of the Month... 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Elizabeth Bream, Adviser to 
the Unicorn, Tenafly, N. J., High School, and the members of 
her staff, we are indebted for the poetry selected for this issue. 
THE LETTER 


I am here and you away. 

My words try to transmit the feelings within, 
But they are hollow, vain creatures: 

A troupe of dancers, 

That I arrange in various graceful positions 
Portraying, interpreting, and yet 

Their movements are stilted and mechanical; 
I wish them to float and they merely stumble. 
I inspect my dancing works and realize; 

This is the most paper can relate of longing. 
I sign, I seal, I address . . . 

To you 

Please translate their movements. 


Bryna Goldstein 
Patterns 

Midwood High School 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


I watched the distant hills from green turn blue, then gray, 
And disappear. Then suddenly a rushing sound 

Came shiv'ring through the air; and only I was there 

To hear this mystic sound. By just a golden glim 

On streaks of black 

And gray where day had deigned to linger in the night 

I saw a flock of tiny silhouettes flee by 

Me to the North. The trees were wrong 

In warning me to leave, you see, because I saw 

And heard a thing I'd never seen or heard before. 


Howard Butcher 
The Record 
High School 
Pottstown, Pa. 


: Se 


Like a savage beast 
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Primer on Printing 


There are three major printing pro- 
cesses. 

1. Letter press—which is the oldest 
form of printing. It is characterized by 
the fact that it prints from a raised sur- 
face. There are two types of letter press— 
Flat press, which prints from a flatbed 
glinder directly on to the paper, and 
Rotary press, which utilizes a lead mould 
rounded cylinder which is an impression 
of the type in the chase. 

2. Offset press—which is characterized 
by the fact that it prints from a plane or 
non-raised surface. It is the newest print- 
ing process and is sometimes called plan- 
ography or lithography. This process in- 
volves working with photographic nega- 
tives which are transferred on to a photo- 
sensitized zinc or aluminum plate. In the 
actual printing process, the plate never 
comes in contact with the paper but goes 
through a buffer cylinder known as the 
“blanket” which contains a mixture of ink 
and moisture. 

3. Gravure press—which is character- 
ized by the fact that it prints below the 
surface. It is the most expensive printing 
process and involves a nine-step operation 
that includes etching. It is used princi- 
pally for color work. 

The experts believe that “editors tend 
to fall into a trap of not using the knowl- 
edge they possess.” Every process has its 
limitations and advantages. Editors would 
do well to understand the limitations of 
the process they are using. They might 
also ask themselves: “Can a particular 
process handle this run?” 

Here are some factors which are im- 
portant in determining the type of print- 
ing job you will get, and how much you 
will pay for it. 

Paper—“The vehicle of publication,” 
as it has been described. 

l. The size of a publication has a bear- 
ing on the paper used. Publication size 
should be chosen in line with standard 
Paper size. Standard letter-press size is 
38x50 inches, and can be broken down 
into multiples of 9x 12 inches. Standard 
offset paper size is 35x45 and can be 
broken down into 814 x 11 multiples. 

OFF SIZE PUBLICATIONS cost the 
MOst to print. 

2. The size of the paper will determine 
the price. Standard size publication will 
be able to run on standard size presses 
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resulting in maximum capacity press runs 
and better prices. 

One other factor should be borne in 
mind when selecting paper. The paper 
you pick should be the most suitable for 
your needs. Questions to ask are these: 
“How will my cuts reproduce?” “What 
does the reader do with the publication 
after he’s through with it?” 

And if you are still not convinced that 
paper is vital to your publication, remem- 
ber—a total of 35 per cent of the average 
printing bill goes for paper. 

Some miscellaneous notes about: 

Offset — it's a process that offers less 
variety in type and paper than letter press. 
Offset papers must be specially treated to 
take the combination of water and grease 
used in the process. 

Color —when working with color it’s 
a good idea to notify your advertisers what 
colors you are using. If the advertiser de- 
cides that he has a special favorite color 
which you aren't using, it could run into 
extra money. Another point to remember 
when working with advertisers and an 
offset process—electro-plates do not re- 
produce well in offset. Always urge your 
advertiser to furnish you with original 
artwork when using offset. 

Type—column widths of 16 to 18 picas 
are the most economical to set. 30 pica 
widths set by linotype is the maximum 
for readability. Longer than that they start 
to buckle. 

Binding — the saddle-stitch binding is 
the most economical, but there are two 
others—side wire and sewed. 

Mailing—it's a good idea to reappraise 
the type of mailing you're doing — for 
economy reasons. Sometimes you may find 
that you are paying extra costs for no 
reason. The three types of mailing— 
which every publication should check for 
itself—are: 1. Envelope, 2. Wrapper, 
and 3. Self-mailer. 


News and Notes... 


A pleasing, and unusual, request came 
to us from Sinaglaya T. Reyes of Wood- 
side, New York City, for a five-year mem- 
bership in and subscription to the Bulle- 
tin of the Advisers Association and a five 
year subscription to The School Press Re- 
view for the Rev. Basilio R. Manago,S.]., 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 


Cargoes’ 25 Years 


Cargoes, the literary-art magazine of 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., celebrated its Silver Anniversary 
with a special edition that set a new 
standard for school publications through- 
out the United States. 

Five separate publications covering 
five-year periods, reproduced the best in 
literary composition and artistic endeav- 
ors for the periods they represented. A 
faculty committee, aided by the current 
student editors and the alumni who had 
distinguished themselves in a wide va- 
riety of literary, artistic, and cultural 
fields, lent a professional touch to the 
commemorative issue that has not been 
matched in all school press history. 

The skillful editing and makeup pro- 
duced a uniformity of composition and 
production that could hardly be emulated 
by any other group. As the editor stated, 
“Every page, every line, every character, 
every space has been considered and re- 
considered, adjusted and re-adjusted, in 
our striving to attain near-perfection in 
the marriage of our graphic tools.” 

The five volumes were boxed as a 
treasured work, as undoubtedly they are, 
and will be preserved as a unique re- 
minder of the talents inherent in Ameri- 
can Youth, as tribute to what has passed, 
and a guiding light and goal for those 
who are yet to come. 


Considered “one of the most significant 
developments in recent years in graphic 
arts industry-education developments” is 
the action taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Union Employers Section of 
Printing Industry of America in August 
recommending the cooperation of its 
members with the teachers of graphic 
arts, granting apprenticeship credit for 
graduates of vocational and technical in- 
stitutes, and the employment of such grad- 
uates in the industry. 

ew 

Maretta P. King, for several years the 
Adviser to the Stevens, the magazine of 
the Stevens Junior High School at Lock 
Haven, Pa., has become a member of 
the English staff and Adviser to the 
Praeco, the yearbook, of the State Teach- 
ers College at Lock Haven. The Stevens, 
which has won Medalist rating in the 
CSPA Contests for the past ten years, is 
to be discontinued and the school will 
publish, instead, a newspaper. 





Editorials---Choice of the Month 


These editorials were selected by Mr. 
Joseph E. Miller, Adviser to the Spectator, 
Highland Park, Mich., High School, with 
the assistance of his staff. To them, we 
express our thanks and appreciation for 
their help. 


UNDERCLASSMEN ASK .... 

Where are all the members of the 
senior class now in their final semester 
of supposedly greatest responsibility? 

They have left the General Organiza- 
tion to three girls, all of whom are 12B’s. 
They are represented by two students in 
council and boast a similar handful in 
Congress. The 12A membership on com- 
mittees and clubs is likewise of little or 
no consequence. 

It goes without saying that 12A’s, who 
are oldest in both years and semesters 
experience here, should be the leaders in 
school activities and in preparing the 
underclassmen for their senior days. 

To say that the seniors have shirked 
their duty to the school is in itself dis- 
couraging. 

But to hear that they have the same 
attitude toward their own class and that 
only three people were willing to run 
for office at nomination time is | indeed 
shameful. 

In the light of these facts, we the un- 
derclassmen, wonder if the 12A’s are 
ready for graduation. 

Lie -e 
SENIORS ANSWER .... 

We seniors have gone through five 
semesters of high school, proud of our 
class and thinking we have accomplished 
something. 

Suddenly, someone _ has 
eyes! 

The golden bubble has burst and we 
are really on the sidelines, watching the 
parade instead of leading it. 

In less than four months from today, 
we will leave West Tech. This gives us 
less than four months in which to redeem 
ourselves in the eyes of others. 

We have shunned all past responsi- 
bility to our school, but there are even 
greater responsibilities ahead. 

Senior play, 12B-12A Informal, and 
the committees for prom and yearbook 
await those who have gumption enough 
to rise and answer the underclassmen. 


West Tech Tatler 
West Technical High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


opened our 


SPEC - - ulating... 


Get Well, Ike! 
THE SPECTATOR 
Highland Park High School 
Highland Park, Michigan 
October 6, 1955 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Fitzsimons Army Hospital 


Denver, Colorado 
Dear Sir: 


Last September 24, a world held its 
breath. A world cannot stand still, but it 
can hold its breath, and worry—and pray. 
And this it did, while you, sir, rested be- 
neath a small white tent in an army hos- 
pital. 

And as you progress toward recovery, 
the world heaves a sigh and breathes a 
bit easier—and watches the front page a 
bit closer. 

The statesman follows your journey 
back to health no closer than does the 
student. For though the proximity of the 
statesman to you is great, tthe student is 
nearer still. No president has so cham- 
pioned education, so valued learning as 
have you. The White House Conferences 
on Education stand as proof of your con- 
cern for the schooling of youth. 

Therefore, we students send you our 
thanks and a hearty “Get well soon!” 

The Students of Highland Park 
High School 
Highland Park, Michigan 
(A copy of the issue carrying this 
letter on the editorial page was sent to 
the President to which he and Mrs. 

Eisenhower replied with a “thank you” 

note. ) 


The Spectator 
High School 
Highland Park, Mich. 


i tos 
LET’S DIG DEEP 

“Here comes that little brown envelope 
down the aisle again,’ mutters the tall 
boy in the back row. 

“Hu-huh. I remember we had the same 
deal last year,” says the dark-haired girl 
next to him. 

Yes, that little brown Welfare Drive 
envelope is making the rounds again. 
We're asked to put our dimes, which had 
been destined for Fanny Farmer's cash 
register, in that envelope. 

And though we're asked to give, don’t 
wince. Just remember when those brown 


envelopes came once or twice a month, 
before United Foundations was founded, 
A good many worthy organizations will 
benefit by your contributions to this one 
appeal. 

So dig deep for that extra dime and 
walk home in the crisp fall air for once, 
hey? 

The Spectator 


High School 
Highland Park, Mich. 


y et 
LEAVE HIEROGLYPHICS 
TO ANCIENT EGYPTIANS! 


It seems there's always a few mental 
midgets around, no matter where a per- 
son is. 

These mental midgets are selfish people 
who should be using near adult level 
thinking but instead still have child-size 
common sense. 

His child mind reasons that if you are 
walking up the stairs and are tired of 
chewing your gum the best thing to do 
is get rid of it by sticking it behind the 
banister. (A large wad of pink bubble 
gum that was found behind the banister 
of a main hall stairway was the trigger 
for this editorial. ) 

A mental midget will throw his lunch 
bag or candy wrapper on the lawn in 
front of the school or on the hall floors. 

“After all,” he reasons, “why should | 
walk all that distance to the trash can’ 
It's too much trouble.” 

The nicks, scratches, and writings on 
desks are the handiwork of the mental 
midget too. If classes get dull he bright- 
ens them with wood carving and raw ses 
sions. 

It doesn’t occur to him that someone 
trying to write a paper over his carvings 
will find himself writing hieroglyphics. 

He doesn’t think about the shirtsleeves 
and arms blackened with copies of his 
pencil artwork, either. 

The mental midget may be a good guy, 
but his main characteristic is thoughtless 
selfishness. He just doesn’t think of others 

He may not mean any harm by his 
actions, but his thoughtlessness almost a! 
ways results in trouble or extra work for 
someone. 


The Tower 
High School 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill 
for 109 years a college for women, hw 
announced that it is about to establish # 
companion college for men. 
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With the School Press Associations 


Four hundred eighty representatives 
fom 38 Utah high schools and junior 
colleges attended the 20th annual HIGH 
SCHOOL JOURNALISM CONFER- 
ENCE at Brigham Young University in 
Provo, Utah, October 29. “The people's 
right to know—made possible by a free 
press—is the key to all other freedoms,” 
the students were told by H. F. Kretch- 
man, editorial writer for the Salt Lake 
Tribune, in the keynote address. He was 
one of fifteen professional editors, pho- 
tographers, printers, advertising men, and 
teachers who addressed sessions of the 
conference. Utah’s Association of Jour- 
nalism Directors held an after-luncheon 
business meeting. Shop talks, work shop 
sessions, and displays of school newspa- 
pers, yearbook, magazines, and printing 
and transmission equipment appealed to 
the varied interests of the students. 

‘£? 

Approximately 325 students and spon- 
sors from nearly eighty high schools were 
registered at the 1955 High School Year- 
book Conference held at Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
October 4. The conference, the third to 
be held, first started in 1953, with 68 
schools attending. Dr. Raymond W. Derr, 
associate professor of journalism, has di- 
rected the workshop since it was started. 
In order to secure maximum effective use 
of the speakers and workshop personnel, 
schools were limited to three students, 
preferably the yearbook editor and assis- 
tant editor and one other staff member, 
and the sponsor. Suppliers and represen- 
tatives from yearbook publishing houses, 
engraving companies, cover companies, 
and allied industries provided the leader- 
ship. Group sessions made it possible for 
approximately 25 students to work with 
each supplier in intensive discussion of 
yearbook problems. In a two-hour after- 
hoon session, exhibitors and staffs worked 
together on a personal conference basis 
t0 secure the highest amount of informa- 


tion and help from these experienced 
specialists. Two of the sessions included 
discussion of camera operation and stu- 
dents brought everything from the simple 
‘Brownie” to the elaborate Graphics to 
the sessions for help in getting better 
pictures 


Fifteen group sessions were 
scheduled to include beginners’ problems, 
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staff selection, layout, printing and pub- 
lishing, cover, theme and scheduling, and 
technical problems. 
¢ ¢ 
The CHIPPEWA VALLEY SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, under the direc- 
tion of Lee O. Hench, Executive Secre- 
tary, held its 6th Annual Conference at 
Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, with 
395 students and Advisers from thirty-six 
high schools in attendance. Arthur M. 
Sanderson, assistant director, NSPA, made 
the principal address at the Conference 
luncheon. Sectional meetings and student 
round tables covered all phases of publi- 
cation writing and production. At a meet- 
ing of Advisers, Mrs. Mary Martin, of 
Alroona High School, was elected presi- 
dent for the coming year. 
SF 
OKLAHOMA'S INTERSCHOLASTIC 
PRESS ASSOCIATION met at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, on October 
21-22 with an attendance of 756 from 56 
state schools. This was its 34th annual 
meeting, the oldest school press associa- 
tion in this country, if not in the world. 
Ray J. Dyer, publisher of the El Reno 
Daily Tribune and President of the Okla- 
homa Press Association, made the princi- 
pal address keyed to opportunities for 
young people in journalism. Among the 
many meetings was a yearbook short 
course attended by fifty students who 
clipped pictures and made dummy lay- 
outs. Members of the University’s jour- 
nalism faculty made important contribu- 
tions to the program. 
- f= 
OREGON SCHOLASTIC PRESS re- 
ports an all-time record with 831 students 
and Advisers from 131 high schools at 
its 29th Conference on the University 
campus at Eugene on October 7-8. Ray 
Hendrickson, vice-principal of Eugene 
High School, stated that high school news- 
papers are a vital part of the curriculum 
and that administrators are “usually very 
proud of them.” Asked how much super- 
vision they should get, he stated: “I'll 
hedge a little on that, and say ‘as much 
as necessary.’” He said, also, that admin- 
istrators ask three questions: Do news 
stories start as news stories and stay that 
way or do they turn into editorials? Are 
facts free from racial and inter-school 
prejudices? Do editorials present con- 


structive criticism? Dan Sellard, city edi- 
tor of the Eugene Register-Guard, said 
the “strongest weakness of small publica- 
tions was copy editing. The OSP Bulletin’s 
October issue carried digests of the lead- 
ing talks which covered the Conference 
in excellent fashion and gave those who 
were present some excellent pointers for 
immediate reference. 
ae 
Press Time of the SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, State College, Fresno, Cal., states 
that 33 per cent of the current Advisers 
in 150 valley schools are “new” as Ad- 
visers. It has taken as its mission the in- 
forming of all Advisers what their jobs 
are and the problems they will meet along 
the way. Entries in the yearbook contest 
sponsored by the Association had an Oc- 
tober deadline. Regional meetings were 
held throughout October and this year the 
Association planned a meeting for Ad- 
visers and journalism instructors for the 
Junior Colleges in the area, held at Stock- 
ton College on November 18-19. 
a A 
Approximately 900 editors and Ad- 
visers representing more than 200 publi- 
cations met at the University of Illinois, 
Urbana, on October 21-22 for the annual 
convention of the ILLINOIS STATE 
HIGH SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
James L. Kilgallen, INS veteran reporter, 
spoke on “Forty Years of Reporting”; 
Representative Paul Simon, editor and 
publishers of the Troy Tribune, youngest 
member of the Illinois legislature, and 
noted for his editorial work, conducted a 
workshop in that subject, and Dr. Bruce 
Weirick, professor emeritus of the Uni- 
versity’s English Department, addressed 
the convention on Sandburg, Masters, and 
Lindsay in Illinois Journalism. Other fea- 
tures were twelve divisional meetings on 
newspapers, nine on yearbooks, and jour- 
nalistic and photographic exhibits. A gold 
key for meritorious service was presented 
to Miss Cornelia Gouwens of Chicago's 
Kelly High School, an award made an- 
nually by the Illinois Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. 
eer 
With some regrets, we read that the 
School Reporter, the mimeographed bul- 
letin of the PACIFIC SLOPE SCHOOL 
PRESS, was to be discontinued after eight 
years of service to the publications. When 
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A Page of Elementary 
School Poetry 


It is customary for The Review to carry only poetry which 
has been printed in a student publication but the incidence of 
such poems in the average elementary publication is rare. Those 
appearing here were written by eighth grade pupils in the 
Woodcliffe Lake School, Woodcliffe Lake, N.J., under the di- 
rection of Raymond John Taylor, English Adviser. They are 
reproduced here as examples of the type of work that could 
be included in the elementary publications with sympathetic 
cultivation on the part of the Advisers. 


THROUGH TIME 


Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages on his face 

And on his back the burden of the world 

That made him dead by despair. 

A thing that grieves not, and that never hopes; 
Whose hand slanted back this brow? 

Whose breath blew out the light within the mind? 
Is this the thing the Lord God made and gave 
To have control over sea and land? 

To trace the stars and search the heavens for power; 
To feel the life of eternity? 

Is this the dream, the dream that shaped the suns 
And marked their ways upon the ancient deep? 
Down all the caverns to their last gulf, 

There is no shape, more terrible than this— 
More filled with signs of the soul— 

Through this dread shape the suffering ages look; 
Through the long reaches of the peaks of song, 
Cries protest to the Judge of the World, 

A protest that in time will succeed. 

When whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings? 
With those who shaped him to what he is— 
When this dumb terror shall appeal to God, 
After the silence of the centuries. 


Francis L. Sanschagrin 
, Oe oF 
TRUE VISION 


Blame not the inward restlessness, 

The doubt, or even the despair, 
Those portions of divine distress 

That every spirit elect must bear; 
That is the way perfection grows: 

An irritation in the shell, 
And, lo, the luminous pearl glows. 

This law is inescapable 
Before the luster comes the goad. 

Take comfort for the truth is plain: 
For every human being, the road 

That rounds perfection winds through pain. 


Francis L. Sanschagrin 


THORN AND WEED 


Who builds a fence 
To shut life out, 
And thinks it’s standing 
Straight and stout, 
Will find that thistles 


Still drift through, 
And stubborn plants 

Of brier and yew, 
For land rejecting 

Garden seed 
Must then grow up 

In thorn and weed, 
And he who flees life, 

Heart and mind, 
Only a desert 

Place shall find! 

David Tandy 


Ys 
R.F.D. 


Atilt upon its weathered post 

The silver color mailbox waits. 

It holds young quickened hearts along 
The country roads and viney gates. 


It brings the catalog of dreams. 

It sends the order blank of hope. 

It brings “Pigtails” a book of poems, 
And a star-eyed boy a telescope. 


Firm on its splintered post 

It sends message of love to far 

Sons, and brings the answering word 
From lonely battle fields of war. 


Rainy, colored in the sun 

Red flaged and sturdy in the storm 
The mailbox keeps a nation’s heart 
Eager and dreaming, brave and warm. 


Janice Plunkett 
: = ¢ 


A FRAGMENT OF MANY POEMS 


The falling star will never rise 
It leaves a shining path in the skies. 


A lively image is its dance, 

Moving with a beauty beyond utterance; 
It streams toward new things as it grows dark, 
And dances a short-lived song in the night; 


Falling to a goal that is its mark 
Dying, but leaving its after-light. 


Jim Reiss 
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Films To Aid the Journalism Class 


By HAROLD HAINFELD, Roosevelt High School, Union City, N.J. 


ECENT YEARS has seen an in- 

creased use of sound motion pic- 

tures as aids to teaching and learn- 
ing. Since the end of World War II, pro- 
ducers of educational films have made 
many 16 mm. films for school and class- 
room use. Phases of journalism are no ex- 
ception. There are many that have been 
produced to help the journalism teacher 
and his students gain a better insight into 
material presented in class. 

Developing writing techniques is a 
major area in any journalism program 
of instruction and many films have been 
made to help pupils in basic and advanced 
areas. Usually a journalism class studies 
phases of printing and the making of a 
modern newspaper all of which are cov- 
ered by classroom films. Another area cov- 
ered is background material of authors 
of the past. 16 mm. sound educational 
moving pictures have been produced to 
help in understanding this area of in- 
struction. 

Film libraries are growing in many 
parts of the country. Journalism groups 
on the state level may make recommen- 
dations for films to aid in teaching where 
a state library exists. Many state univer- 
sities, museums or departments of educa- 
tion have developed film libraries. A re- 
cent survey shows that film libraries spon- 
sored by some department of the state’s 
educational system exist in 34 states. State 
pfess associations can form film commit- 
tees to screen and recommend the pur- 
chase of journalism films for use in the 
state. 


S HOULD a local film library be spon- 
sored by the Board of Education, the 
journalism teacher could make necessary 
Suggestions for having films to aid his in- 
struction included in this library. 
Another possibility that should not be 
overlooked is to purchase films with 
profits from school newspaper and year- 
book activities. Cameras and other jour- 
malism aids have been purchased from 
this source of revenue. It should not be 
too difficult for the journalism department 
to build its own film library. 
Film media are important methods of 
Communication and can be used to make 
4 more effective journalism course. Some 
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of the 16 mm. sound films available are 

described here. They are black-and-white 

film, unless indicated by a (C). Further 
information about the film, teaching 
guides and preview prints are available 
from the producer. 

WRITING TECHNIQUES 

BETTER CHOICE OF WORDS. | reel. 
Showing time—11 min. Coronet 
This film shows young people the im- 

portance of choosing words well in order 
that others may understand exactly what 
one is speaking about. For better speak- 
ing, the audience is encouraged to work 
toward a wider vocabulary, to keep a clear 
mental picture of what one wants to say, 
and to select the words best suited for 
their audience. 

BUILD YOUR VOCABULARY. I reel. 
Showing time—11 min. Coronet 
The story of a vocabulary failure turned 

into success is the medium through which 

students will gain an understanding of 
the value and techniques of learning new 
words—and how to use them. Mr. Willis 

finds himself at a loss for words at a 

public meeting, takes a cue from his son 

Peter, and embarks on a campaign of im- 

provement. 

WHY PUNCTUATE. 1 reel. Showing 
time—11 min. Young America 
An orientation film designed to moti- 

vate, introduce or review the study of 
punctuation. Stresses the importance of 
good punctuation in everyday business 
and social life, and summarizes the basic 
rules for use of the most important punc- 
tuation marks. 

IMPROVE YOUR SPELLING. 1 reel. 
Showing time—11 min. Coronet 
The determination of a high school boy 

to make his term paper as good as pos- 

sible prompts him to use, in his editing, 
the recommended procedure for spelling 
the words. 

HOW TO WRITE EFFECTIVELY. 1 
reel. Showing time—11 min. Coronet 
Important rules for effective writing 

are demonstrated in this film. Material, 

audience, and purpose are offered as ele- 
ments that must be considered. The pic- 
ture discusses the factors involved in edit- 
ing and offers a unique exercise in class- 
room participation. Journalism classes 


will be able to put this film to good prac- 
tical use. 
LOOK IT UP. 1 reel. Showing time— 

11 minutes. Coronet 

The dictionary is probably the most 
important reference book available to the 
high school student. The film is designed 
to motivate the dictionary habit especially 
for spellings, meanings, and pronuncia- 
tion. The dictionary, as the film shows 
students, has such useful information as 
synonyms, antonyms, derivations, prefixes, 
suffixes and information on geographical, 
historical and biographical matter. 
BUILDING BETTER PARAGRAPHS. 

1 reel. Showing time—11 minutes. 

Coronet 

In trying to report an event for inser- 
tion in the school paper, the class learns 
the elements of a good paragraph. The 
confusion that cam result when irrelevant 
material is introduced into a paragraph is 
demonstrated, and. tests of good paragraph 
construction are shown. 
DESCRIBING AN INCIDENT. 1 reel. 

Showing time—11 min. Coronet 

So often, when we talk to people, or 
write, we want to describe an incident— 
something amusing or unusual that hap- 
pened. Here we have an incident poorly 
described and the same incident interest- 
ingly, completely and colorfully described. 
This film will stimulate class interest in 
the development of descriptive ability. 
HOW TO WRITE YOUR TERM 

PAPER. 1 reel. Showing time—11 

min. Coronet 

Through the use of audience partici- 
pation technique, this film guides the stu- 
dent through steps in preparing a term 
paper. They see how to select a topic, 
gather the necessary information, organize 
it and develop the actual report. Value of 
checking sources of reference, working 
from an outline and using correct form, 
grammar and footnotes is stressed. 
WRITING, PRINTING, NEWSPAPER 

INFORMATION 

NEWSPAPER STORY. 1! reels. Show- 

ing time—17 min. E. B. Films 

Presents a vivid behind-the-scenes view 
of a newspaper office. Follows a human 
interest story from the time a reporter 
first learns of it until it appears in print 
on the first page. Illustrates the duties of 
the workers who observe, write, edit, print 
and distribute the daily newspaper. Shows 
the huge presses and other mechanical 
devices which make possible the printing 
of thousands of newspaper copies in a 
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matter of minutes. Suggests the impor- 

tance of the newspaper as a medium of 

communications. 

PRINTING THROUGH THE AGES. 
1% reels. Showing time—13 min. E. 
B. Films 
Traces the story of printing from an- 

cient times to the present day. Shows 

early methods of reproducing pictures by 
means of carved wood blocks and depicts 
the transition from printing of pictures 
to letters. Illustrates Gutenberg’s contri- 
bution to printing, and reveals the evolu- 
tion of modern type face. Shows modern 
book and newspaper presses in operation. 

MODERN LITHOGRAPHER. 1 reel. 
Showing time—11 min. E. B. Films 
Describes the work of lithographic ar- 

tists and the process of duplicating black- 

and-white and color originals by means of 
direct and photo-offset lithography. 

WRITING THROUGH THE AGES. 
1 reel. Showing time—10 min. E. B. 
Films 
Presents a chronological history of writ- 

ing as a means of communication. Shows 

ways in which writing evolved from pic- 
tures and signs and illustrates that local 
materials used as writing tools influenced 
the methods of sign making and writing. 

Depicts and analyzes features of early 

writing. Film shows contributions of 

Phoenicians, Greeks and Romans to our 

present alphabet. 


A number of films have been produced 
that depict lives of authors and their con- 
tributions to literature and journalism. 
These can be used as background mate- 
rial for journalism classes. Some of these 
include: — 

AMERICAN AUTHORS SERIES pro- 
duced by E. B. Films 

Louisa May Alcott, James Fenimore 
Cooper, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Wash- 
ington Irving, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow and John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Showing time is 17 minutes. 
LITERATURE APPRECIATION  SE- 

RIES produced by Coronet 

American Literature:—Colonial Times, 
Revolutionary Times, Early National Pe- 
riod and The Realists. These are avail- 
able in black-and-white or color film and 
are 1 reel in length with a showing time 
of 11 minutes. 

Additional information and preview 
prints may be obtained from these edu- 
cational film producers. Coronet Films, 
64 E. South Water Street, Chicago 1, IIli- 
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Ten Commandments 
Of Journalism 


On October 6, 1954, Doris Fleeson, 
newspaper columnist, addressed a convo- 
cation at the University of Nebraska 
school of journalism. From that talk came 
these ten commandments for editors and 
reporters: 

1. Look at what you see. The greatest 
reporter in history was the little boy who 
“But 
the Emperor isn’t wearing any clothes.” 


watched a royal parade and said: 


2. Of all the influences which warp a 
reporter's judgment, the most respectable 
are the most dangerous. The Irish states- 
man, Parnell, put this another way when 
he said: “The greatest enemy of Irish 
freedom is the English dinner napkin.” 

3. Always take your work seriously. 
Never take yourself seriously. 


4. A typical patriot is a man who 
thinks that the politicians of his country 
are the most corrupt and its women the 
most beautiful of any country in the 
world. Remember he is wrong on both 
counts and probably on all others. As a 
substitute, consider Adlai Stevenson’s re- 
minder to the American Legion: “Pa- 
triotism is not a short and frenzied out- 
burst of emotion but the tranquil and 
steady dedication of a lifetime.” 

5. Presidents and politicians, as well 
as judges, are as honest as most men but 
not more so. 


6. Women are people. There is no 
such thing as the women’s angle and don’t 
let any editor tell you different. The so- 
called sob sister story is done best by the 
All 
the highly paid gossip columnists are 
men. 


romantic and sentimental sex-men. 


7. Ninety per cent of what passes for 
genius is nothing but a good memory. 
Train yours. 

8. Damn the cliches. Full verbs ahead. 


9. Write American. Your living lan- 
guage is shapely, vital and far-reaching. 
Write it. Keep your dictionary, Henry 
Mencken's The American Language and 
Fowler's Modern English Usage, well 


thumbed. One of my intellectual friends 


nois; Encyclopedia Britticanica Films, 
1123 Central Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois; 
Young America Films Inc, 18 E. 4lst 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


claims that the better, the Fowler, and he 
is right. 

10. We are told that journalism js 
ephemeral. Don't you believe it. One 
day’s story in one day’s issue of a news. 
paper may not seem important in the 
cosmic scheme, but cumulatively the ef. 
fect of what we report daily is not sur- 
passed even by the historians. Forms and 
methods of presentation may change but 
not the need for good reporting and in- 
telligent editing in a world which can 
only remain free if it knows the facts of 
its existence. 


News and Notes... 


“Acquire picture sense the same way 
you do news sense. Study pictures, Study 
design and effect. Just slapping a picture 
into print is as bad as sending a piece 
of copy out without editing it.” 

That was Charles T. Haun, picture edi- 
tor of the Detroit Free Press, speaking to 
the first Ohio Press Institute. 

“Learn to ignore all the rules . .. if 
there are any. 

“Make cutlines easy to read and give 
them punch. Don’t run the lines too 
wide; 30 picas is about the maximum the 
eye can follow easily in reading. 

“Tie type and pictures together in the 
best form. Don’t try to tell the whole story 
in the lines. Don’t use phrases such as 
‘pictured here’ or ‘shown above’; they 
don’t mean anything that isn’t obvious. 

—Linotype News 
et 

For service rendered to the school com- 
munity, George Jurkowich, editor of the 
East Hampton, N.Y., High School Beach- 
comber, received a bronze medallion from 
Alicia Patterson, publisher of the Long 
Island Newsday. Charlotte Kahn of the 
Great Neck, N.Y., High School Guwide 
Post received a similar award for a dis 
tinguished example of high school report: 
ing and Barbara Frommer of Sewanhaka 
High School's Chieftain, Floral Park, N 
Y., accepted the award for excellence i 
makeup and typography. 

er. 

The Kimball Union, newspaper of Kim 
ball Union Academy, Meriden, N.H, & 
sues its own comprehensive Style Book 
for the guidance of its staff. Mimeo 
graphed on 81, by 11 sheets, it covers 
nine pages and meets all local needs. 
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The March of Books... 
Psychology Makes News 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE NEWS. Wisely he notes at the outset that there 
By Sidney Kobre and Juanita Park. Talla- is no certainty that freedom of the press 
hassee: Florida State University Bureau is here to stay. In fact, he submits sig- 
of Media Research and Service. 174 pp. nificant evidence that among those chip- 

To understand news, you must under- ping away the foundation of all liberties 
sand people, Kobre and Parks assert in are some Americans. 

Psychology and He sketches the history of freedom of 

the News. And to the press in the United States. Then he 

understand peo- discusses what appear to be the current 

ple, you must un- trends. In his final chapter he asks the 

derstand psychol- question: has freedom been justified? 

ogy. His answer is worth reading and so is 
The authors tell the entire book. 


how important THE PUBLIC PHILOSOPHY. By 
the psychological Walter Lippmann. New York: Little, 
background of the Brown. 189 pp. $3.50. 

DEAN CAMPBELL news is in nine Some think that democracy is on the 
interesting chapters. Citing cases, they downtrend and totalitarianism is on the 
discuss human beings in the news, per- uptrend. The latter has the green light, 
sonality profiles, the mentally ill, mur- and the former has the red light. And a 
derers in the headlines, covering suicide red light for democracy may mean danger. 
news, news feature articles, psychology To be sure, few Americans are ready 
beats, psychology columns and features, to concede that democracy is a failure. 
editorial writers and psychology. They Yet, as Lippmann suggests, democracy is 
add writing assignments and a bibliog- not an unqualified success. It isn’t doing 
raphy. so much as we hoped and expected. 

This book should serve both the psy- In this penetrating volume, Lippmann 
chologist and the newsman. The latter, tells why the democracies are weaker than 
whether an amateur or veteran, will bene- they should be. Popular pressures have 
fit by this stimulating analysis of report- become so great that the executive leader- 
ing problems which may be solved in ship of state and federal government too 
part at least through an understanding of often must do what is expedient rather 
psychology. Professor Kobre is widely than wise. 
known as an advocate of more effective Then, too, the people in a democracy 
news interpretation. Mrs. Parks, because need a “public philosophy.” To some, of 
of war experience, has a special under- course, Uncle Sam is Santa Claus. Such a 
standing of the psychological factors in shallow concept of the role of govern- 
human motivation. ment, however, for a more substantial 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. By Wil- concept is needed—one of responsibility 
liam L. Chenery. New York: Harcourt, 0n the part of each citizen. 

Brace. 256 pp. $3.75. If democracy is to be preserved, those 

William L. Chenery has studied free- Who truly believe in it must insist on 
dom of the press in the heat of battle. truth and rightness. Without a firm faith 
He started his journalistic career in Chi- in a public philosophy, the democracies 
cago and later won distinction for his 4f¢ doomed, with it, there is a lingering 
editorials in the Rocky Mountain News. hope, Lippmann believes, that the western 
For more than a quarter of century, he democracies will survive. 
worked for Collier's—first as managing TEACHING EVERY CHILD TO 
editor and then as publisher. READ. By Kathleen B. Hester, New 

Yes, Mr. Chenery has a right to speak York: Harper. 416 pp. $4. 

Up on this subject—freedom of the press. Old fashioned folk persist in a quaint 
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notion today. They still believe that chil- 
dren should learn to read. The rise of 
television has not yet relegated this notion 
to the educational junk pile. 

To those who believe that printed me- 
dia of mass communication play a vital 
role in a democracy, this quaint notion 
seems to be important. It is also to edu- 
cators, including the author of Teaching 
Every Child to Read. 

Professor Hester's practical textbook 
suggests how the teacher should study 
reading, study the pupils, plan an effective 
reading program, improve instruction, and 
evaluate the reading program. 

‘Philosophically and psychologically 
sound, her book effectively presents a sub- 
stantial case for reading. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he suggests how the teacher may 
know that the pupil is ready mentally, 
physically, emotionally. 

Teaching Every Child to Read is use- 
ful for at least two reasons. It helps the 
teacher to guide the pupil who is learning 
how to read and helps him to improve the 
reading program. Both goals are laudable. 

ACADEMIC FREEDOM. By Russell 
Kirk. Chicago: Henry Regenery. 191 
PP: 

Educators on levels are interested in 
academic freedom. Sometimes the teacher 
in public schools may not realize this fact. 
More often the university professor does. 

Russell Kirk discusses the subject un- 
der five main headings: liberty and li- 
cense, intolerance and the educational 
levellers, words without thoughts, the pro- 
fessor in politics, and the dignity of the 
academy. 

Too many teachers, Kirk avers, have 
been conformists. “The true hunger for 
independence of mind . . . seems to me 
to be feeble among us.” He doubts 
whether many who teach really care 
whether they have academic freedom or 
not. 

To improve the situation in universi- 
ties, Kirk suggests that each have a legis- 
lative body in which there is a free dis- 
cussion of great problems. He avers that 
college presidents should first of all be 
scholars. 

Board of trustees, says Kirk, should be 
men “of liberal learning and large views.” 
Alumni should be encouraged to take an 
interest in the educational program as 
well as athletics. Professors salaries should 
be raised. 

Academic freedom is never won in a 
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single battle. It never is won by those who 
don’t want it—and want it a lot. Russell 
Kirk in his stimulating book suggests for- 
cibly why all teachers should want it—and 
want it a lot. 

THE PURPOSES OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION. By Huston Smith. New York: 
Harper. 218 pp. $3.50. 

The university is a community of learn- 
ers. With this simple statement, many 
educators will agree. Unfortunately, they 
will not agree on what is most important 
to learn. 

Huston Smith devotes six chapters to 
education beyond six opposites. He dis- 
cusses absolutism versus relativism, objec- 
tivity versus commitment, freedom versus 
authority, egoism versus altruism, the in- 
dividual versus the state, and sacred versus 
secular. 

The second part of this stimulating 
book deals with the aims of liberal edu- 
cation in terms of knowledge, abilities, 
appreciations, and motivations. 

The “six specific motivations which lib- 
eral education should foster” are: an ade- 
quate hierarchy of values, an affirmative, 
constructive orientation toward life, an 
independent spirit, social responsibility as 
a participant in the world community, an 
inclusion of interests of others within 
one’s own, and self-realization on the 
highest possible level. 

These goals of higher education are a 
challenge to the university teacher and 
the university student. That these goals 
are laudable, few may doubt. That they 
encompass all there is to an effective 
higher education, more may question. 

LANGUAGE AND SOCIETY. By 
Joseph Bram. New York: Doubleday. 
66 pp. 

The role of language in society is more 
important than ever. In this compact 
book Professor Bram tells why language 
is important in our own social order in 
six brief but well-written chapters. 

His major topics are: the nature and 
social functions of language; the sciences 
of language; language, socialization, and 
culture; how languages change, social or- 
ganization and language, and language in 
the life of nations. 

Professor Bram by no means exhausts 
the subject, but his analysis is concise 
yet effective. It should appeal to the 
teacher of journalism. After all, who else 
is more interested in making language 
live? 


PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING. 
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By Philip Ward Burton. New York: 
Prentice-Hall. 539 pp. $6.50. 

Beginners in advertising today are for- 
tunate. Several new books which are both 
up-to-date and interesting have been put 
in the market this year. Without doubt, 
Philip Ward Burton's Principles of Ad- 
vertising is one of the best. 

Professor Burton, chairman of the De- 
partment of Advertising at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, is widely and favorably known as 
a teacher and writer. Moreover, he has 
had a rich experience as a consultant and 
practitioner in advertising. 

Organized in thirty-two chapters, his 
basic textbook presents the general pic- 
ture of advertising in the first ten chap- 
ters. He devotes the next thirteen to the 
major media. The closing chapters deal 
with layout, typography, printing, en- 
graving, copywriting, copy testing, eco- 
nomic aspects, and social and cultural 
aspects. 

Comprehensive as well as authoritative, 
Principles of Advertising is a readable 
textbook for beginners. It is illustrated 
effectively and is supported by excellent 
examples. While it is intended primarily 
for beginners, it is also an excellent re- 
fresher for the veteran. 

Professor Burton’s book is timely. The 
impact of television on advertising makes 
it necessary for the professional advertis- 
ing man to re-orient himself in his field. 
Whether young or old in the ways of ad- 
vertising, he will find Principles of Ad- 
vertising illuminating and stimulating. 

CREATIVE ADVERTISING. By 
Charles L. Whittier. New York: Holt. 
585 pp. $6. 

“All advertising is creative.” This is 
the viewpoint of Charles L. Whittier, 
author of Creative Advertising. His book 
for beginners stresses this viewpoint 
throughout its twenty-one chapters. 

Divided into four parts, Creative Ad- 
vertising opens with chapters on “a wide 
angle look at the business” and “a look 
at the component parts.” In the second 
section, the author discusses the art of 
persuasion, the functions of advertising, 
writing, headlines, illustrations, body text, 
and radio and television advertising. 

The technical background of advertis- 
ing is presented in the third section. It 
contains two chapters on media and sep- 
arate chapters on layouts and_illustra- 
tions, printing and related aspects, reach- 
ing special groups, retail advertising, mis- 


cellany, research, and marketing. in the 


final section the author discusses the peo- 


ple behind national advertising and a 
complete marketing plan. 

Typographically attractive, Creative Ad. 
vertising is sound throughout. Ai times 
exciting, it gives the beginner a fairly 
thorough look at the field. The college 
teacher will appreciate the 96-page man- 
ual which is available for $1 and which 
provides instruction aids which may be 
helpful. 

FACE TO FACE WITH INDIA. By 
Roland E. Wolseley. New York: Friend- 
ship House. 176 pp. $2.50. 

Which India is the real India? The 
encyclopedia has its answer solid with 
facts and salted with statistics. So has the 
globe trotter with tall tales of maharajahs 
and paraiahs. Neither source fully satis. 
fies the student of world affairs. 

To be sure, historians may tell us what 
India was. Journalists may tell us what 
India is. Who can tell us what India may 
become—a pillar of democracy or of com- 
munism? Will its destiny be guided by 
Asia Firsters or by those who would build 
a bridge over chaos to global coopera- 
tion rather than coexistence? 


Too many books on India are written 
in a hurry by men and women who us 
their bylines to earn a fast dollar. Some 
may discuss adequately the government, 
the economy, or the social order. Too few 
actually introduce the reader to the people 
of India—peoples with the same needs, 
problems, hopes that many of us face. 

Roland E. Wolseley, Fulbright scholar, 
has written an unusual analysis of India 
and its people. He went to India not 
as a tourist but as a journalist and edu: 
cator. He went with an intense desire t0 
understand the people and their prob 
lems. 

Face to Face with India deals with the 
work, education, food, health, weather, 
crime and justice, politics, and religion 
of India, but it focuses attention on per 
ple. It cites individuals—“Ramram: mat 
or beast?”, “the two farmers,” “Rebect 
of Mecosabagh,” “The Judge and M: 
Gandhi.” 

These intimate glimpses do much mot 
to help the reader understand India thi 
do the casual jottings of hurried visitos 
They have the human touch. Profess 
Wolseley, through this fine book, bi 
made the people of India almost imp0 
tant to us as our next door neighbors. 
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NTA-CSPA Writing Project Entries Cover the Country 


HO IS HE? The character in 

medieval armor pictured in an 

invitation received by school 
editors in Minnesota? According to the 
copy, he’s the editor who has entered his 
paper in the TB crusade through the 
annual School Press Project. 


Los Angeles student journalists were 
invited to a mass press conference to 
watch and learn while professional science 
news writers interviewed a tuberculosis 
specialist. In Hawaii school reporters vis- 
ited and interviewed fellow students who 
are patients in TB hospitals. In other 
parts of the United States they inter- 
viewed local health officers, followed 
public health nurses on their rounds, and 
learned at first hand the problems faced 
by TB patients trying to make a come- 
back. 

It's all part of the 19th annual Project, 
co-sponsored by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association and the National Tu- 
berculosis Association, to give staff mem- 
bers of school papers an opportunity to 
dig out the facts and write about a com- 
munity health problem important to them 
personally. The Project calls for elemen- 
tary, junior, and senior high school papers 
to publish original material on assigned 
subjects in their November and Decem- 
ber issues. Subjects for 1955 are “TB— 
The Unnecessary Disease” and “Tubercu- 
losis Control and Your Future.” 

In many areas the School Press Project 
this year is cooperating with the Health 
Careers project of the National Health 
Council. Staffs of school papers are in- 
vestigating and reporting on career oppor- 
tunities in the health field in their com- 
munities. Tuberculosis associations are 
assisting the papers by arranging inter- 
views and field trips. 

Over a thousand school papers from 
40 states and Hawaii took part in the 
1954 Project. Certificates of Honor were 
awarded to 144 publications by a com- 


mittee of judges representing the NTA 
and CSPA. 


Miss Nell Spivey, Adviser to the Jour- 
nalist, the newspaper of the Snow Hill, 
N.C, High School, is now Mrs. Ray A. 
Yow and Adviser to the Mirror of Clin- 
ton, N.C, High School. 
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Christmas Seals are everybody’s gift. They’re given by 


i 


most people—and everyone, all mankind, benefits. 
The money which you give for Christmas Seals fights 
tuberculosis year-round. And TB is everybody’s problem. 


In America it strikes one person every five minutes .. . 
and every twenty-seven minutes someone dies from TB. 

So when you send your holiday cards and packages, take 
the extra trouble to make each one a double gift that works 
for everybody. Buy and use Christmas Seals. 


Buy and use Christmas Seals 





Through the courtesy of Rowena Har- 
vey, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, the CSPA office has secured com- 
plete files of The School Press Review, 
Scholastic Editor and Quill and Scroll 
magazines. Each volume is bound and the 
collection includes 25 volumes of The 
Review, 23 of Scholastic Editor and 19 
of Quill and Scroll. Unbound copies bring 
us up to date. This provides us with a 
reference file that is invaluable for the 
work of the Association and of the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press Advisers Associa- 
tion. 


es 
Educational Aids for Schools and Col- 
leges is a pamphlet issued by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 2 
East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y.., list- 
ing pamphlets and films produced for use 
in the schools. 


Dr. Regis L. Boyle, for a number of 
years Adviser to the Easterner, the news- 
paper, and Punch and Judy, the yearbook 
of Eastern High School, Washington, D. 
C., has been transferred to Woodrow Wil- 
son High School in the same city where 
she will advise the Wilson Beacon. Dr. 
Boyle also serves as a member of the staff 
of the Summer Session of The Catholic 
University in Washington where she con- 
ducts classes in journalism and the highly 
successful Journalism Institute. 


Correction 


Through error, the GHS Classbook, 
Girls’ High School, Roxbury, Mass., an 
offset book in the 901-1500 Senior High 
School classification, was listed under 
“miscellaneous” rather than in its proper 
grouping. The book received a Second 
Place rating. 


Fifteen 





Advertising 


(Continued from Page 3) 
should spend our creative energies 
in making the best papers possible 
so that we can say to our advertiser 
that he is getting a bargain. 
We do not charge enough for the 
advertising which we run. It is no 
wonder that we don’t have space 
for our news copy. If we charge 
50 cents per column inch for ad- 
vertising and we depend on adver- 
tising to put out the paper we 
simply have to make a choice. If we 
are selling advertising merely to put 
out a paper, then this won't mat- 
ter. Perhaps a proper solution 
would be to charge more for adver- 
tising copy or cut down on the 
number of copies published. 
How much advertising to be run 
should be determined in terms of 
a budget before beginning the 
year’s work. I have no patience 
with newspaper staffs who do not 
make a careful analysis of their fis- 
cal problems before beginning this 
important job of student publica- 
tions. 
You can be successful in advertis- 
ing if you take the job seriously 
and plan each ad in such a manner 
that it will give individuality to 
each insertion. 


The Gleam 


(Continued from Page 1) 


miniature world of high school life. 

“We have made an effort to develop 
the annual along this line. We trust this 
volume marks one step in advance in 
the evolution of the annual.” 

This 1903 edition contained 62 pages 
besides the advertisements and included 
a class will, a listing of all previous grad- 
uates, jokes, and “Raps at Random.” Pic- 
tures were placed horizontally on the 
page. 

1904-1905 brought many interesting 
additions. There was a title page with 
a drawing, a dedication—“To Our Moth- 
ers”; a preface and a table of contents. 
Senior pictures were individual rather 
than a group picture with the following 
information after each name: Favorite 
expression, opinion of himself, and opin- 
ion of others. It contained 108 pages 
besides advertising with group pictures 


Sixteen 


of underclassmen and two organizations, 
Gamma Delta Sigma and The Excelsior 
Debating Society. 

A 74 by 10 panoramic style book 
marked the 1906 edition. Added to its 
136 pages were the courses of study, and 
class colors, yell, motto, flower, officers, 
history, prophecy, and baby pictures. 

N 1907 the Gleam reverted to the 

regular book style with the advertise- 
ments in the front pages. Division pages 
were used. Sports were included with 
pictures and copy. More organizations 
were also included. The 1908 edition 
followed the same pattern but added de- 
partments. Much copy with few pictures 
was still the practice. 

Heavier paper with a more tailored de- 
sign was “the new look” for 1912. Car- 
tooning was an added feature in 1913. 
The 1915 yearbook had the first stiff 
more pictures included. 


cover; were 


“ Leatherette covers were used until 1927 


when the stiff cover came back to remain 
permanently. In the 20’s and early 30's 
more pictures were added to help tell the 
story with formats for the time. 
was added in 1936. 


HE YEAR 1950 marked a new era 

in the production process with the 
first offset annual. During the years the 
annuals had been produced by the letter 
press method with engraved pictures. 
With the increasing cost of engraving, 
the new process became imperative. 


Color 


Staff members are chosen during the 
second semester in the Publications I 
class. They immediately begin planning 
the coming year's book by preparing a 
complete dummy, and choosing a cover, 
end sheet paper, and body paper. The 
completed dummy is sent to the year- 
book company producing the book for 
suggestions for improvement. Senior pic- 
tures are taken during the summer. 

When school begins, any revision nec- 
essary in the dummy is made and the 
staff immediately begins working, not 
only to meet deadlines, but to beat dead- 
lines as well. Underclassmen individual 
pictures are taken the second week of 
school. Many other pictures are taken 
early in the year. To catch the thrill of 
the last days of school, the 1955 Gleam 
added the first eight-page supplement 
which will become a regular feature. 

1956 staff members are just as enthusi- 
astic in their work of recording the his- 
tory of the present school year in their 


Coming Events 


1-3 Dec.—Annual Convention, Texas 
High School Press Association, Stare Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, Texas. 

10 Dec. (tentative ) — Meeting, West. 
ern New York Interscholastic Press Asso- 
ciation. (Place to be determined. ) 

10 Dec.— Annual Philadelphia Press 
Conference, sponsored by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers 
Drexel Institute. 

10 Dec.—Palmetto Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, South Carolina State College, 
Orangeburg, S.C. 

1956 

Jan.—( Date to be determined ) United 
High School Press of West Virginia, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington, W. Va. 

Feb. or March — Spring Conference, 
Oklahoma Interscholastic Press Associa- 
tion, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

24-25 Feb. — All-Coast Press Clinic, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

15-17 March—32nd Annual Conven- 
tion, Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 

March—Annual Convention, Kentucky 
High School Press Association, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

March—High School Journalism Con- 
ference, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. 


Association, 


With Press Associations 
(Continued from Page 9) 
we found out what was to take its place, 
the Student and Publisher, we knew it to 
be a change for the better. This magazine 
has gone through three volumes under 
the publisher-management of Alex S. Ed- 
elstein. Prof. Howard Brier, PSSP Direc: 
tor, will now be editor. This magazine 
will give the Pacific Coast publications an 
excellent medium of information and, 
with The School Press Review, Scholastic 
Editor, and Quill and Scroll, will be at 
other journal to advance the interests of 
the school press. 
148 page annual as were those students 
of 1901—thus keeping alive the hope of 
the class of 1901 that the yearbook be 
made a regular institution of the high 
school. And who knows, one of thes 
feminine staff members may become # 
“first lady” of the United States in th 
future. 
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A MARK OF DISTINCTION 


Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for thew staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work on anniversaries and cele- 
brations, and at other times during the year. 

ae ae 


Editors and staff members must secure the endorse- 
ment of their Advisers before these pins can be 
forwarded. 


fst? 
The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver base. 
t ¢ F 


$1.20 TO MEMBER SCHOOLS ONLY 
(Fed. tax incl.) 


C.S. P. A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


OFFICIAL 
STYLE BOOK 


> (Ae 


NEW PRINTING 
NEW PRICE 


i 


A guide for writers for school publications. 
Inaugurate uniformity and reduce errors by 
providing this standard guide for the use of 
each member of your staff. 


7 s) 


MEMBER SCHOOLS — 25c 
NON-MEMBERS — 35 
10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies 


¢ F #F 


C.S. P. A. 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 
Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 


Official Style Book, 25¢ (35c). 

Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. 

School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 
Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Humor in School Papers, 35¢ (50c). 
Sports Writing for School Newspapers, 35c (50c). 
School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Fundamental Procedures for Duplicated Publications, 
50c (75c). 


CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 


CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 


CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser's permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 
CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to’ one per 


staff per year), $5.00 (including Federal Tax). 


Critical Analysis Service—For newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not a part of the Contests 
nor a Contest fee. Not a publication. Available on submission of publications for individual help at other 


than Contest times. ) 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on Writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





FOR BETTER PUBLICATIONS IN 1955 


The 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Announces Its 


32nd Annual Contest 
FOR 


School Newspapers and Magazines 


GENERAL AWARDS—Certificates are given SPECIAL AWARDS — All-Columbian Honor 


for publications receiving Medalist, First, 
Second and Third Place ratings based on a 
1000 point scoring system to enable Advisers 
and staffs to determine their standing in com- 
parison with similar publications on a Na- 
tion-wide basis. 


Ratings, Literary achievements (Bronze Med- 
als), Typographical and Hand-Set competi- 
tions (Certificates), and the Advertising 
Contest (Plaque) supplement the General 
Awards and stimulate effort in specific fields 
of endeavor. 


DEADLINES 


Newspapers ... December 10, 1955 Magazines . . . January 14, 1956 
Elementary School Publications (all types) ... January 9, 1956 


This Association dedicates itself to the task of maintaining the amateur standing of the 
student publication; of opposing the efforts of those who would make it an object of exploi- 
tation and an instrument of propaganda; of preserving it as an educational project and institu- 
tion; and of keeping it avocational in tone and the outgrowth of the experiences of those who 
produce it and are served by it. 


re 


(Contest Announcements and Entry Forms were mailed on November 2, 1955) 


For additional information, circulars, entry forms, write: — 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATIO 


JOSEPH M. Murpuy, Director 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 





